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(The usage here is very similar to that in Aen. 1 .234- 
237, above). 

Sallust Cat. 53.6 Sed memoria mea ingenti virtute, 
divorsis moribus fuere viri duo, M. Cato et C. Caesar. 
Quos quoniam res obtulerat, silentio praeterire non fuit 
consilium, quin utriusque naturam et mores, quantum 
ingenio possum, aperirem (fuit is an epistolary perfect, 
and the action of aperirem is a real future both from the 
standpoint of the writer and from that of the reader). 
.Horace Sat. 2.6.32-37 

At simul atras 
ventum est Esquilias, aliena negotia centum 
per caput et circa saliunt latus. "Ante secundam 
Roscius orabat sibi adesses ad Puteal eras". 
"De re communi scribae magna atque nova te 
orabant, hodie meminisses, Quinte, reverti". 
(That the commissions which Horace received are 
thought of as lying still in the future cannot be doubted, 
because of the adverbs eras and hodie respectively ; yet 
because of the epistolary imperfects upon which they 
depend, they are thrown into the secondary sequence). 

These sixteen passages, it may be granted, are not all 
of the same degree of cogency; yet, by whatever means 
some are disposed of, there will remain a, number 
which present in a past tense an action which from the 
standpoint of absolute time is distinctly and definitely 
future; these are of necessity to be interpreted on the 
basis of relative time, and controvert Professor Hale's 
position on the value of the tenses of subordinate sub- 
junctives. Above all, nothing but a slavish application 
of a principle of sequence of tenses could produce eras 
adesses and hodie meminisses reverti. 
(To be concluded) 
University of Pennsylvania. Roland G. Kent. 
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Thesaurus Verborum quae in Titulis Ionicis Leguntur 
cum Herodoteo Sermone Comparatus. Scripsit 
Christopherus Favre. Heidelberg: Winter (1914). 
Pp. 445. 
A professor in an obscure Swiss Gymnasium adds one 
more to the long and rapidly lengthening list of partial 
Greek lexicons. The Ionic inscriptions have a unique 
importance, not only because they are more numerous 
than those in any other dialect except Attic, but also 
because of the light they throw upon the Ionic literature 
and upon the sources of the <coim). We have every 
reason to be grateful for a careful and thorough study of 
the meaning and the history of all the words occurring 
in them. The author has avoided etymological ques- 
tions, "quippe quae haud raro spinosae sint et paene 
eae, quas ne attingere quidem lubeat", and he has 
perforce confined his remarks to those meanings of the 
words which are illustrated by the inscriptions. Within 
this field his treatment is extraordinarily complete and 
accurate. Even the supplement to the Ionic inscrip- 
tions in the Sammlung der griechischen Dialektin- 
schriften which Hoffmann published in 1914 adds 
nothing to Favre's material. 

Each word and meaning are diligently compared with 
Herodotus's usage, if the word appears in the historian; 



if it does not occur in Herodotus, we are informed of the 
occurrence of the word elsewhere in the language. In 
this task the author was assisted by a new and still 
unpublished Index Herodoteus, by W. Aly. The 
results of the comparison will be of inestimable value 
to future editors of Herodotus. One wonders why the 
same procedure was not followed with such Ionic 
authors as Hipponax and Herondas, for whom there are 
convenient indexes. No thoroughgoing treatment of 
the vocabulary of the Hippocratic writings is at present 
possible, since there is no satisfactory index. It is to 
be hoped that this most serious gap in our means for 
studying Greek lexicography will soon be filled. 

Misprints are extraordinarily few for a work of this 
kind, and the reviewer has found only a half dozen 
mistakes or omissions. t4XXij£, "qui pubertati proxi- 
mus est", occurs not only in lexicographers and gram- 
marians but also in Comutus 38.4 Lang, etc. 
AvaSri/Movpyto occurs in Maximus Confessor 2.665 C. 
Migne. One misses a reference to the Hippocratic 
5(?X°i"<" contrasting with Herodotus's SiKOfmi, since 
both forms occur in the inscriptions. Hoffmann is 
certainly right in interpreting e/m (SGDI. Ion. Nachtrag 
57 — bis) as equivalent to elua- <nv6ovi<ri<Ti is cited 
from Plutarch, as it is in our dictionaries, but Bernar- 
dakis reads <riv86vi- For <nr\i}vl<TKOs, s. v. ffTr\r)vi<xKov y 
read <rw\rivlo-Kov; cf. Petersen The Greek Diminutive 
Suffix — wko — ktkij — , 187. 
Columbia University E. H. SturTEVANT. 



The Interpreters of Foreign Languages among the 
Ancients: A Study Based on Greek and Latin 
Sources. By Henry Snyder Gehman. University 
of Pennsylvania Dissertation. Lancaster, Pa.: 
Intelligencer Printing Co. (1914). Pp. 67. 
This dissertation is a collection of incidents dealing 
with interpreters in ancient times as intermediaries, 
chiefly between Greeks or Romans on the one hand and 
some other ancient people on the other. The need of 
interpreters in intercourse between nations is manifest. 
Signs and gestures sometimes suffice, as in Herodotus's 
story of the silent traffic between the Carthaginians 
and the natives on the west coast of Africa; but com- 
merce and other international relations, as a rule, 
demand the services of a translator, and so the use of 
interpreters in antiquity must have been general. Men 
learned foreign languages either by residence abroad 
or by contact with other nationalities at home. In 
Egypt interpreters formed a distinct class, one of 
Herodotus's seven classes. By the order of Alexander 
the Great thirty thousand chosen Persian youths were 
taught Greek; his conquest of the East and subse- 
quently the Roman conquest spread a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages throughout, the region. Very 
often interpreters were slaves of freedmen who trans- 
lated their mother-tongue into the language of their 
adopted country; thus many of them came from the 
lower classes. 
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The incidents that make up this dissertation are 
drawn from the two classic literatures from the earliest 
period down to the time of Ammianus Marcellinus. 
They are classified according to the languages inter- 
preted ; first are given the incidents that involve Greek 
and various foreign tongues in succession, then those 
involving Latin and other languages. The expedition 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks to Babylonia and 
Alexander's campaigns in Asia furnished many occa- 
sions for the employment of interpreters 1 . Every 
student of the Anabasis recalls the names of the inter- 
preters Pigres and Glus, and some will remember that 
the Persian Pategyas and the Greek Phalinus spoke 
both languages. When Alexander sent Onesicritus to 
confer with the Indian philosophers, one of these sages 
said that to attempt to show the utility of philosophy 
even through three interpreters was to expect water to 
flow pure through mud. With different imagery 
Themistocles likened speech carried on through an 
interpreter to a piece of tapestry folded up and so hiding 
its figures from sight. It was through interpreters 
that Alexander addressed his Asiatic troops, recovered 
his horse Bucephalus from the Mardians, consoled the 
mother and wife of Darius, and held intercourse with 
foreigners generally. Undoubtedly he made constant 
use of them in the East, just as Julius Caesar reports 
that he himself did in Gaul (compare cotidianis inter- 
pretibus, B. G. I. 19.3). The historian Josephus served 
under Titus at the siege of Jerusalem as his interpreter 
in his relations with the Jews. Cicero's words imply 
that it was the custom to have interpreters on hand in 
the Roman Senate. Their services must have been 
required often in the provinces, especially since national 
pride demanded that an official representative of the 
Roman people should be addressed and should make 
answer in the Latin language. 

It is needless to say that the dissertation is interest- 
ing. In fact, the human interest of some of the stories 
leads the author to give them in greater detail than the 
small part played in them by the interpreter warrants. 
The subject was suggested by Professor Rolfe's note 
in The Classical Journal 7. 126 f., in which he com- 
plained of its neglect in the handbooks, especially in 
Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionary. Our author found 
few books for his bibliography, and these are mainly 
dictionaries and lexicons. 

Trinity College, Charles W. Pepiler. 

Durham. N. C. 



The Reorganization of the Roman Empire. A Chapter 
by Professor J. S. Reid, in The Cambridge Mediaeval 
History, Volume 1 (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 191 1). 30 pages. 
The student of the later Roman empire will find in 
the first volume of The Cambridge Mediaeval History 
a chapter (II) by Professor J. S. Reid on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Roman Empire. It takes up with some 



degree of fulness the changes made by Diocletian and 
his successors in the civil, financial, and military 
branches of the government. The great bureaus or 
scrinin, such as the Ab Epistidis, A Libellis, A Rationi- 
bus, are described with some brief account of how they 
arose. The powers of some of the great officials, like the 
Praefectus Praetorio, the Magister Officiorum, Quaestor 
Sacri Palatii, are described both clearly and adequately. 
Following this comes the discussion of changes in taxa- 
tion made necessary by new territorial units. Here also 
there is shown to be the same concentration and cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of the Emperor. The 
old senatorial treasury has either ceased to exist or is 
disregarded. The new divisions of territory also made 
necessary a reorganization of the military power ; these 
changes are noticed briefly. 

The social effects of this new system were disastrous. 
They all resulted in a tendency to fix classes and respon- 
sibilities into a rigid system, with severe penalties for 
trying to escape. This condition of things was the 
result very largely of the financial policy and taxing 
system invented by Diocletian, which had to fix classes 
in order to provide for sufficient income, and to insure 
that this income would be permanent. 
Bryn Mawr College. J. F. FERGUSON. 
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I regret that, when I wrote my review of Professor's 
Sturtevant's edition of the Andria (The Classical 
Weekly 8.183), I misunderstood his notes on the word 
Chremes. Of the other "errors" in the review to which 
he calls attention (The Classical Weekly 8.216) I 
am not guilty. For what I said about the word 
"excellencies" I have only to refer to the Century 
Dictionary s. v. Excellency. 
Ohio State University, a w _ HodGMAN. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

[It remains to add that for the mistake in a reference, 
to which Professor Sturtevant called attention, Pro- 
fessor Hodgman was in no way responsible. That 
mistake was made when Professor Hodgman's manu- 
script was typewritten in my office, for transmission to 
the printer. c. K.] 



1 See Dr. Gehman's paper on The Use of Interpreters by the Ten 
Thousand and by Alexander, The Classical Weekly 8. 9-14. 



LATIN ENTERTAINMENT AT THE 
LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL 

On April 9 The Classical Club of the Los Angeles 
High School held a convivium, at which two scenes from 
the Aeneid, which Dr. Walter A. Edwards, of the School, 
had cast in dramatic form, were acted in Latin by 
pupils of the School. At the close Professor Kellogg's 
Latin version of America (see The Classical Weekly 
8. 7) was sung. The guests, some seventy-five in 
number, wore Roman costume. As the cup went 
round, each rose and voiced some appropriate sentiment 
in Latin, original or quoted. The paper on which the 
menu and the programme were printed were meant to 
suggest papyrus. 



